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School  lunch  and  the  bicentennial 


.Food 
stamps 

CTOW 

homej 
gardens 


By  Joe Dunphy 


In  the  spring,  Sylvia  Bell  went 
shopping  at  her  local  supermarket  in 
Norwich,  New  York,  and  came  away 
with  a  lot  of  bargains.  She  bought 
about  $2,000  worth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  $10. 

"I  bought  enough  then  to  get  us 
through  the  whole  year,"  Ms.  Bell 
said.  Then,  she  tilted  her  head  ever  so 
slightly  upward  and  said  softly,  "I 
hope." 

The  amount  of  food  she  purchased 
might  suggest  that  Ms.  Bell  needed  a 
very  large  truck  to  carry  the  grocer- 
ies. And  the  amount  she  paid  might 
lead  one  to  believe  the  truck  arrived 
very  late  at  night,  while  the  store 
manager  and  his  employees  were 
home  watching  television. 


Actually,  Sylvia  Bell  is  a  home  gar- 
dener. The  seeds  and  plants  she  pur- 
chased for  her  two  garden  plots  on  a 
1-acre  tract  in  Sherburne,  New  York, 
came  to  about  $40.  But  Sylvia  Bell  is 
also  a  food  stamp  recipient,  and 
based  on  her  income,  she  buys  her 
monthly  allotment  of  coupons  at 
about  one-fourth  their  face  value. 

"\  have  been  in  the  program  for 
several  years,"  she  said.  "But  now 
that  I  can  buy  plants  and  seeds,  food 
stamps  mean  a  lot  more  to  my 
family." 

Ms.  Bell  was  referring  to  the  2- 
year-old  change  in  food  stamp  reg- 
ulations that  permits  program  partici- 
pants to  use  their  coupons  to  pur- 
chase seeds  and  plants  to  grow  food 


for  home  consumption.  Participants 
can  buy  the  seeds  and  plants  at  any 
authorized  food  store  that  sells  them, 
and  the  procedure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  using  stamps  to  purchase 
food  items. 

Ms.  Bell  pointed  out  that  food 
stamps  will  enable  the  family  to  have 
enough  from  their  garden  to  last  the 
whole  year.  "In  fact,  when  the  har- 
vest season  comes,"  she  said,  "our 
freezer  is  going  to  get  mighty 
crowded.  Don't  get  me  wrong, 
though,  I'm  not  complaining  about 
having  too  much." 

In  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  Bar- 
bara Jordan  spent  about  $20  in  food 
stamps  to  buy  leafy  starter  plants  for 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  peppers. 
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"The  fella  down  at  Moss'  Food  and 
Garden  Center  told  me  that  I  could 
use  my  stamps  to  purchase  plants," 
Ms.  Jordan  said.  "It  sure  comes  in 
handy,  too,  because  the  garden 
keeps  on  giving  each  day." 

Jerry  Byers,  manager  of  the  Moss 
store,  placed  a  sign  atop  his  large 
display  of  starter  vegetable  plants 
and  vegetable  seeds  advising  food 
stamp  customers  they  could  use 
coupons  to  purchase  the  items  for 
their  home  gardens. 

He  said  the  number  of  customers 
purchasing  plants  and  seeds  rose 
from  around  40  last  year  to  well  over 
100  this  spring. 

"My  biggest  sales  have  been  in 
cabbage,  tomato  plants  and  onion 


sets,"  the  store  manager  explained. 

In  the  central  New  York  area, 
managers  of  Victory  Markets,  where 
Sylvia  Bell  purchased  many  of  her 
plants  and  seeds,  took  the  food 
stamp  theme  and  made  it  a  major 
campaign  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
sales  in  their  75  stores. 

The  idea  for  the  campaign  came 
from  H.L.  Gilliam,  FNS  food  stamp 
officer-in-charge  for  Syracuse.  Real- 
izing his  area  was  mostly  rural  and 
that  vegetable  gardens  played  a  key 
part  in  the  everyday  existence  of  the 
rural  poor,  Mr.  Gilliam  suggested 
that  Victory  undertake  an  all-out  ef- 
fort that  would  focus  the  attention  of 
food  stamp  recipients  on  the  store's 
garden  center  displays.  Company  of- 


[Opposite  page]  In  the  spring,  Sylvia  Bell 
and  her  daughters  April  and  Noelle  plant- 
ed the  tomato  seedlings  they  bought  with 
food  stamps.  They  placed  tires  over  the 
plants  to  help  keep  the  ground  moist  as 
the  plants  grew.  (This  page)  In  July,  the 
tomatoes  were  ready  to  be  picked,  as  the 
family  tended  their  other  crops.  From  the 
seeds  and  plants  they  purchased  with  food 
stamps,  they  grew  corn,  cabbage,  peas, 
beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  pumpkins,  and 
other  vegetables. 


f  icials  readily  accepted  the  idea. 

"We  notified  our  buyers  to  pur- 
chase much  more  than  we  had  origi- 
nally intended,"  said  Jules  Fox,  Vic- 
tory's director  of  personnel  and  train- 
ing. "But  we  still  couldn't  get  as 
much  as  we  wanted." 

The  result  of  the  campaign,  which 
included  large  multi-colored  posters 
throughout  all  stores,  was  a  25-per- 
cent increase  in  plant  and  seed  sales 
over  last  year.  In  addition,  the  in- 
ventory was  sold  out  well  ahead  of 
last  year's  schedule. 

At  first,  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out, 
supermarket  officials  were  a  little 
wary  of  how  the  sale  of  plants  and 
seeds  would  affect  their  own  pro- 
duce department. 
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Noelle,  April  and  their  mother  gather  peas 
from  one  of  the  family's  two  garden  plots 
in  Sherburne,  New  York.  They  have  had 
the  garden  for  several  years,  and  freeze  the 
produce  each  harvest  season.  Ms.  Bell 
says  this  crop  is  bigger  than  usual,  and 
there  should  be  enough  vegetables  to  last 
the  entire  year. 


"But  we  realized  that  even  if 
people  have  their  own  produce  from 
their  seeds  during  harvest  season, 
they'll  still  have  the  same  amount  of 
stamps,"  Fox  explained.  "If  they  come 
to  our  store,  we'll  simply  get  their 
business  in  another  department." 

And  Sylvia  Bell  proved  the  com- 
pany official  was  right. 

"With  the  savings  we  have  made 
by  purchasing  plants  and  seeds,  we 
will  now  be  able  to  buy  fruit  and 
other  things  we  don't  grow  and 
wouldn't  ordinarily  buy,"  she  said. 

There  is  little  waste  in  Ms.  Bell's 
two  garden  plots  that  measure  30  by 
100  feet  and  30  by  40  feet.  Her  crops 
include  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cab- 
bage, corn,  potatoes,  peppers,  car- 


rots, beets,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squash,  onions,  and  rhubarb. 

"We've  had  our  garden  for  several 
years,"  Sylvia  Bell  said.  "But  I'm  able 
to  do  a  lot  more  now  that  we  can  use 
food  stamps." 

Aline  Oliver,  food  stamp  director 
for  Chenango  County  where  Ms.  Bell 
lives,  said  the  seed  regulation  has 
been  a  big  help  to  area  residents. 

"We  are  a  very  rural  county,"  the 
director  said.  "Many  of  our  partici- 
pants have  home  garden  plots  and 
this  purchasing  aspect  is  important  to 
them." 

In  Mt.  Braddock,  Pennsylvania, 
John  and  Lorraine  Landman  pur- 
chased enough  vegetable  seeds  and 
plants  with  food  stamps  at  the  Moss 


Center  to  cover  half  an  acre.  Seed 
potatoes  were  a  major  buy. 

"We  purchased  100  pounds  of 
seed  potatoes  and  we  expect  to  har- 
vest about  600  pounds,"  Ms.  Land- 
man said.  "That  is,  if  the  bugs  don't 
get  them  first." 

Ruth  and  Clyde  Morris'  20  by  40 
foot  garden  plot  in  Adah,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  Landman's,  but  it's  a  major 
source  of  food  for  the  family. 

"When  I  went  down  to  Moss'  store 
this  spring,  I  noticed  the  seeds  and 
food  stamp  sign  and  made  my  pur- 
chase on  the  spot,"  Mr.  Morris  said. 
"Growing  our  own  food  is  going  to 
make  our  food  stamps  last  longer." 

Many  food  stamp  recipients  who 
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do  home  gardening  make  it  a  family 
activity. 

Ms.  Bell's  two  daughters,  April,  8, 
and  Noelle,  6,  are  quite  adept  with 
most  garden  tools,  and  during  the 
planting  season  they  spent  quite  a 
few  days  in  the  garden  with  mother. 

"Everybody  works  in  this  family," 
Sylvia  Bell  said.  "Mainly,  we  do  it 
because  it's  fun  working  together." 

Barbara  Jordan  and  her  three 
children  also  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
their  25  by  30  foot  garden.  Besides 
being  fun,  gardening  has  had  a  posi- 
tive affect  on  the  eating  habits  of  the 
children,  according  to  Ms.  Jordan. 

"They  like  to  eat  whatever  they 
take  care  of,"  she  pointed  out,  "even 
spinach."  -^r 


What's  Happening 
in  School 
Food  Service? 

By  Michael  McAteer 

In  the  1974-75  school  year,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  was 
available  to  more  than  43  million 
children,  the  largest  number  in  the 
history  of  the  program. 

That's  just  one  of  the  conclusions 
in  an  FNS  report  on  the  status  of 
school  food  service  programs.  The  re- 
port is  the  third  annual  profile  of 
school  feeding,  based  on  data  collec- 
ted by  States  and  regional  offices 
each  October.  It  includes  informa- 
tion on  all  U.S.  schools  — both  those 
with  and  without  food  service. 

Here  are  some  highlights  from  the 
1974-75  report: 

•  The  National  School  Lunch 
Program  is  available  to  children  in 
more  schools  than  ever  before.  Of 
the  more  than  45.6  million  children 
enrolled  in  schools  with  some  form 
of  food  service,  43,499,837  children 
or  95.5  percent  attended  schools 
which  take  part  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  (NSLP). 

•  There  were  50,048,237  children 
attending  all  U.S.  schools.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  370,000  or  0.7 
percent  below  the  previous  year.  In 
spite  of  this  decline,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  415,000  chifdren  attending 
NSLP  schools  over  1973-74.  Most  of 
this  increase  came  from  schools  join- 
ing the  NSLP  which  previously  had 
taken    part   in   one   of  the  other 


Federal-State-local  child  nutrition 
programs. 

•  A  total  of  85,053  schools  were 
participating  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  in  October  1974  — an 
increase  of  776  schools  over  the  pre- 
vious October.  These  schools  made 
up  79.5  percent  of  all  U.S.  schools, 
but  enrolled  87.2  percent  of  the  total 
student  population. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
NSLP  schools  is  especially  significant 
in  light  of  the  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  public  and  private 
schools-from  107,735  to  106,927— 
a  decline  of  808  schools. 

•  Ninety-one  percent  of  all  school 
children  had  some  food  service  pro- 
gram available  to  them:  86.9  percent 
were  enrolled  in  NSLP  schools,  4.1 
percent  were  in  schools  with  some 
other  form  of  food  service.  A  total  of 
5.3  percent  were  enrolled  in  schools 
with  only  the  Special  Milk  Program. 
That  leaves  only  3.7  percent  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  with  no  milk 
or  food  program  in  their  schools. 

•  The  number  of  eligible  schools 
not  participating  in  any  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs  dropped  from 
17,794  to  16,516.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  these  schools  also  de- 
creased—by 647,000  children.  Some 
507,000  of  these  children  were  in 
public  schools  and  140,000  were  in 
private  schools. 

There  are  now  4.4  million  children, 
down  from  5  million,  in  schools  with- 
out food  service.  This  figure  includes 
2.6  million  children  attending  the 
8,400  schools  which  operate  the 
Special  Milk  Program  only.  This  re- 
presents a  slight  change  from  the 
comparable  1973-74  totals  of  2.5 
million  children  in  9,000  schools 
which  have  only  that  program. 

•  Of  all  those  children  attending 
schools  without  food  service;  94.8 
percent  attended  schools  with  enroll- 
ments greater  than  100;  4.5  percent 
attended  schools  with  enrollments  of 
26  to  100;  and  0.7  percent  attended 
schools  with  enrollments  of  25  or 
less. 

FNS  will  be  examining  similar  fac- 
tors in  program  participation  in  the 
annual  report  on  school  food  service 
for  the  1975-76  school  year.  States 
and  regional  offices  are  currently 
collecting  data  for  that  report,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  spring.  t<- 
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CHILD  NUTRITION 

BICENTENNIAL  PROJECT 


By  Katherine  C.  Thomas  and  Melanie  Watts 


The  coming  year  is  an  important 
one  for  all  Americans,  but  it 
has  special  significance  for 
school  lunch  workers  across  the 
Nation— 1976  marks  both  200  years 
of  American  independence  and  30 
years  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program. 

To  celebrate  these  two  anniver- 


saries, USDA,  the  child  nutrition 
directors  in  State  departments  of 
education,  and  ASFSA  — the  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion—are sponsoring  a  Child  Nutri- 
tion Bicentennial  Project. 

Last  year  several  representatives  of 
these  three  groups  set  up  a  child 
nutrition  bicentennial  committee  to 


develop  plans  for  this  project. 

"We  have  roughly  10  or  12  com- 
mittee members,"  says  Herb  Rorex, 
committee  chairman  and  assistant  to 
FNS  administrator  Edward  Hekman. 
"They  include  FNS  representatives,  a 
representative  from  the  State  school 
lunch  directors  and  the  ASFSA  presi- 
dent and  president-elect,  as  well  as 
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Nationwide  effort  combines  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
themes  and  school  food  service  activities 


two  or  three  staff  members  from 
their  headquarters,  including  the 
editor  of  their  magazine." 

The  bicentennial  project  is  more 
than  an  anniversary  celebration,  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  combine  bicenten- 
nial theme  activities  with  the  primary 
goal  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  according  to  Gene  Dickey, 
manager  of  the  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams branch  of  the  child  nutrition 
division. 

"The  national  charter  of  the  school 
lunch  program  has  several  thrusts," 
Mr.  Dickey  points  out,  "but  basically 
it  is  a  program  that  places  responsi- 
bility on  USDA,  as  administering 
agency,  to  maintain  and  monitor  the 
nutritional  well-being  of  all  the  na- 
tion's children." 

With  a  responsibility  of  this  magni- 
tude, the  bicentennial  celebration 
provides  a  springboard  to  reach  those 
people  who  are  not  presently  in- 
volved or  familiar  with  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

"There  are  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives," Mr.  Dickey  comments. 
"One  is  to  create  a  national  aware- 
ness of  what  our  program  is  about 
and  what  its  objectives  are;  to  let 
people  and  administrators  who  do 
not  have  a  program  know  what  is 
available.  Another  objective  is  to  in- 
crease participation  in  those  schools 
that  already  have  the  program 
through  an  increased  awareness  or 
increased  emphasis  on  nutrition 
education." 

The  committee  began  plans  for  the 
bicentennial  project  over  a  year  ago, 
and  decided  to  promote  all  three 
bicentennial  themes:  Heritage  '76, 
Festival  U.S.A.,  and  Horizon  '76. 

"Under  the  Heritage  '76  theme  we 
have  developed  a  series  of  15  menus 
that  trace  our  country's  history  from 
the  colonial  period,  on  up  two  cen- 
turies," says  Donna  Roberts,  editor  of 
ASFSA's  "School  Foodservice  Jour- 
nal." 

"The    menus    are    not  actually 


menus  of  the  period,"  the  editor  ex- 
plains. "A  menu  of  the  period  would 
not  meet  Type  A  requirements,  so  we 
had  to  keep  in  mind  those  require- 
ments, food  costs  and  food  availabil- 
ity, children's  preferences  and  that 
sort  of  thing  when  designing  these 
menus." 

Rather  than  suggesting  authentic 
menus  of  the  period,  she  continued, 
"We  tried  to  give  some  flavor  of  the 
period  through  the  food  and  through 
the  names  that  we  assigned  to  vari- 
ous menu  items." 

Many  schools  will  be  celebrating 

The  bicentennial  project  is... an 
opportunity  to  combine 
bicentennial  theme  activities 
with  the  primary  goal  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 

branch  manager,  child  nutrition  division 


the  Festival  U.S.A.  theme  during 
National  School  Lunch  Week  in  both 
1975  and  1976.  Part  of  this  theme  is 
"Invite  America  to  Lunch."  For  this 
aspect  of  the  project,  sponsors  are 
encouraging  school  lunch  managers 
to  invite  senior  citizens,  parents, 
community  leaders,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  lunch.  All 
schools  participating  in  Festival 
U.S.A.  will  be  encouraged  to  serve 
the  "universal  menu,"  a  special  menu 
developed  by  ASFSA,  on  Wednesday 
of  National  School  Lunch  Week.  This 
year's  menu  is  called  "All  American 
Lunch"  and  features  a  cheeseburger. 

The  third  bicentennial  theme. 
Horizon  '76,  includes  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  country's  third  century  through 
an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  good  eating  habits. 

"We  are  hoping  that  the  bicen- 
tennial festivities  through  the  Child 
Nutrition  Bicentennial  Project  will 
teach  children  more  about  good 
nutrition  and  encourage  them  to  eat 


lunch  at  school,"  says  editor  Roberts. 

To  encourage  schools'  involve- 
ment in  the  bicentennial  project, 
USDA  will  award  a  pennant  to  each 
qualifying  school.  To  receive  the 
award  a  school  must  do  two  of  the 
following  things:  serve  one  of  the 
Heritage  menus  during  the  bicen- 
tennial period;  serve  the  "universal 
menu"  during  School  Lunch  Week  in 
either  1975  or  1976  and  participate  in 
"Invite  America  to  Lunch";  or  in- 
crease participation  in  school  food 
service  programs.  Under  the  third  re- 
quirement, a  school  will  have  to  in- 
crease lunch  or  breakfast  partici- 
pation by  an  average  of  5  percent  or 
more  for  any  one  month  between 
September  1975  and  October  31, 
1976.  Any  school  with  100  percent 
participation  automatically  qualifies, 
as  will  any  school  with  90  percent  or 
more  participation  for  2  months. 

"This  is  not  a  contest,"  Ms.  Roberts 
points  out.  "Anyone  can  do  it,  and  it 
is  very  simple." 

All  a  school  has  to  do  is  fill  out  an 
application  form  and  provide  proof 
of  participation,  which  could  be 
newspaper  articles,  pictures,  stories 
or  a  letter  from  school  officials  or 
citizens.  Applications  are  available 
from  FNS  regional  offices  or  State 
agencies  administering  the  program. 

To  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  project,  FNS  plans  to  distribute 
press  releases,  brochures  and  in- 
formational material,  and  to  exhibit 
at  professional  meetings  and  con- 
ventions during  the  year.  "Type  A 
Topics,"  a  monthly  FNS  publication, 
will  also  carry  information  on  bicen- 
tennial programs  along  with  menus. 

"We're  going  to  be  highlighting 
this  effort  in  just  about  everything  we 
do  — our  stationery,  our  letterheads," 
says  Mr.  Dickey.  "And  we're  attempt- 
ing to  have  this  theme  in  all  of  the 
publications  we  put  out." 

FNS  has  contacted  a  large  number 
of  professional  and  trade  groups,  in- 
cluding food  editors  and  journals. 
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suggesting  ways  these  groups  can 
join  the  effort  by  publicizing  the  proj- 
ect through  newsletters  and  maga- 
zines, and  by  developing  educational 
or  theme  materials  for  cafeterias  and 
classrooms.  The  project  sponsors 
have  developed  a  certificate  of  re- 
cognition for  private  groups  that 
become  involved  in  the  bicentennial 
effort. 

The  "School  Foodservice  journal" 
plans  an  entire  section  on  the  bicen- 
tennial in  each  monthly  issue. 

"This  section  will  consist  of  recipes 
of  the  menu  items,  a  4-color  photo  of 
the  menu,  merchandising  ideas,  a 
column  from  a  leading  nutrition  ex- 
pert on  some  facet  of  nutrition  or 
history  of  food,  that  sort  of  thing," 
says  Ms.  Roberts.  "It  will  also  include 
some  lesson  plans  that  can  be  used  in 
the  classroom.  The  lesson  plans  will 
be  geared  toward  three  levels:  early 
elementary,  upper  elementary  and 
middle  school;  and  high  school.  They 
have  been  developed  by  ASFSA's 
nutrition  education  committee." 

Future  issues  of  the  "Journal"  will 
include  alternate  recipes  for  bicen- 
tennial menu  items,  some  developed 
by  USDA  and  others  from  ASFSA 
sources.  This  will  give  schools  op- 
tions in  instances  when  certain  foods 
are  not  in  season  or  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. 

The  project  officially  began  with 
the  ASFSA  convention  in  July  1975 
The  convention  brought  together  a 
large  group  of  people  involved  in 
school  food  service  and  provided  a 
forum  for  bicentennial  project  ideas. 

One  aspect  of  this  convention  was 
a  meeting  of  the  State  directors  sec- 
tion of  ASFSA,  the  third  sponsoring 
group. 

"When  we  meet  in  the  ASFSA  sec- 
tion as  State  directors,"  says  John 
Stalker,  the  group's  chairman,  "we're 
discussing  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities for  administering  all  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  within  the 
State,  so  we  wear  two  hats  in  a  way. 

"Rather  than  have  a  separate 
organization  of  State  directors,  we've 
elected  to  stay  within  ASFSA,"  he  ex- 
plains. "But  the  State  directors'  sec- 
tion is  one  that  has  autonomy  within 
the  association  — its  actions  are  not 


subject  to  the  executive  board  in 
matters  relating  to  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs." 

At  their  meeting  at  the  convention, 
the  State  directors  discussed  plans  to 
disseminate  bicentennial  information 
at  a  local  level.  The  majority  of 
States  have  newsletters  and  will  use 
them  to  pass  on  this  news. 

To  increase  school  participation  in 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Stalker,  who  is 
director  of  Massachusetts'  bureau  of 
nutrition  education  and  school  food 
services,  is  printing  applications  for 
pennants  and  plans  to  distribute 
them  to  all  National  School  Lunch 
Program  schools  in  his  State. 

When  awarding  the  pennants,  the 
director  plans  to  add  a  star  for  each 

We  are  hoping  that  the 
bicentennial  festivities . . .  will 
teach  children  more  about 
good  nutrition  and  encourage 
them  to  eat  lunch  at  school. 

editor,  "School  Foodservice  Journal" 


theme  area  the  school  participated 
in  — Festival  U.S.A.,  Heritage  '76  or 
Horizon  '76. 

"This  is  something  a  little  ad- 
ditional that  we  are  going  to  do  with- 
in the  State  when  we  pass  them  out," 
says  Mr.  Stalker.  "That  may  not  be 
done  in  every  State." 

A  vehicle  Mr.  Stalker  is  using  to  in- 


crease interest  on  the  State  level  is 
"Hot  Lines,"  a  bimonthly  newsletter 
which  prints  information  to  and  from 
State  directors.  Mr.  Stalker  hopes  to 
get  feedback  from  the  States  about 
local  activities  and  promote  success- 
ful ideas  by  publishing  them  in  the 
newsletter. 

"We  hope,  through  'Hot  Lines,'  to 
increase  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  get  more  interest  in  the 
bicentennial  project,"  explains  Mr. 
Stalker.  "We  will  be  teaching  and 
sharing  the  kinds  of  things  the  States 
are  doing." 

Project  sponsors  are  encouraging 
individual  schools  to  develop  pro- 
grams on  their  own,  particularly  in  in- 
stances where  it  is  possible  to  tie  in  a 
local  historical  event. 

"The  people  in  the  field  have  a  lot 
of  imagination,"  says  Mr.  Dickey. 
"And  they  are  more  than  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  We 
are  suggesting  to  them  that  they  try 
and  tie  in  with  local  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities—that they  contact  their  local 
bicentennial  groups  and  work  with 
their  State  commissions  to  develop 
their  own  menus  and  their  own  ac- 
tivities." 

The  focus  of  this  effort— chil- 
dren in  the  schools— will  benefit 
from  the  project  nutritionally  and 
educationally.  And  officials  hope  this 
project  will  increase  communication 
between  students,  teachers  and 
school  food  service  workers. 


As  part  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Bicentennial  Project^ 
National  School  Lunch  Program  schools  can  qualify 
for  a  pennant  by  taking  part  in  projects  listed  under 
two  of  the  three  bicentennial  themes.  One  of  these 
themes,  Horizon  '76,  requires  a  5  percent  or  more 
average  increase  in  lunch  or  breakfast  participation 
fori  month. 

in  the  past,  schools  working  together  or  by  them- 
selves have  stimulated  student  interest  and  improved 
participation  by  adding  to  and  sometimes  changing 
existing  systems.  Quite  often  schools  have  discovered 
similar  answers  to  common  problems,  but  they  have 
always  tailored  the  solutions  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  following  accounts  present  different  approach- 
es to  comparable  problems. 
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Croups  of  students  and  food  serv- 
ice workers  in  a  number  of  Arkansas 
schools  are  working  to  change  stu- 
dent attitudes  toward  school  lunch. 
These  schools  are  using  a  committee 
approach  to  solve  individual  prob- 
lems that  have  restricted  participa- 
tion in  the  food  service  program. 

At  Hope  High  School,  70  students 
who  rarely  ate  school  lunch  before 
this  school  year  are  now  regular  cafe- 
teria customers,  thanks  to  a  meal 
that's  served  outside  in  a  paper  sack. 

This  Type  A  sack  lunch,  the  first 
such  meal  offered  by  any  Arkansas 
public  school,  increased  student  par- 
ticipation 17  percent.  It  began  after  a 
meeting  between  school  food  service 
director  Sue  Delaney  and  student 
council  members. 

"I  presented  the  sack  lunch  idea  to 
them,  wanting  their  opinion,  but 
never  expected  their  reaction,"  she 
recalls. 

Council  members  were  completely 
sold.  And  to  Ms.  Delaney's  surprise, 
the  council  offered  to  take  the  proj- 
ect on. 

"I  feel  the  student  council  is  a 
service  organization,"  explains  Mike 
Hartsfield,  student  council  president, 
"and  the  sack  lunch  provides  a  serv- 
ice to  students." 

Council  members  pick  up  the 
lunches  which  are  prepared  by  the 
cafeteria  staff,  and  distribute  them 
from  a  snack  bar  in  the  student  pla- 


I  feel  the  student  council  is  a 
service  oiganization^  and  the 
sack  lunch  provides  a  service 
to  students. 

student  council  president 


za.  Students  order  lunches  and  pay 
for  them  at  the  central  office  one  day 
in  advance,  so  they  do  not  use  mon- 
ey at  the  snack  bar  except  to  buy  ex- 
tra milk. 

"We  use  the  order  system  so  we'll 
know  how  many  to  prepare,"  says 
Barbara  Callahan,  who  heads  the  caf- 
eteria staff,  "and  this  also  allows  stu- 
dents to  select  the  sandwich  of  their 
choice." 


There  are  eight  sandwich  selec- 
tions featuring  such  things  as  hot 
dogs,  cheeseburgers,  barbeque  and 
peanut  butter.  Lunches  include 
french  fries,  fruit  and  milk,  and  like 


Without  the  student  council's 
interest  and  help^  Tm  not  sure 
the  sack  lunch  would  have 
been  nearly  so  successful. 

school  food  service  director 


the  other  lunches,  sell  for  50  cents. 

Ms.  Callahan  limits  the  number  of 
sack  lunches  to  70  a  day,  which  is  the 
maximum  number  her  staff  can  con- 
veniently make.  The  staff  also  pre- 
pares three  different  meals  for  the 
cafeteria  — a  plate  lunch,  sandwich 
lunch  and  chef  salad. 

"We've  always  served  three 
choices  in  the  cafeteria,  and  we  still 
get  about  300  customers  a  day 
there,"  says  Ms.  Callahan. 

While  the  sack  lunch  succeeded  in 
attracting  new  customers,  it  also 
solved  another  problem  — over- 
crowding at  HHS.  All  860  students 
have  the  same  35-minute  lunch  break 
and  the  two  serving  lines  could  not 
handle  everyone  at  once.  Long  lines 
discouraged  many  students.  But 
now,  the  additional  serving  line  in  the 
student  plaza  has  relie-.ed  some  of 
the  overload. 

The  student  council  has  adopted 
the  sack  lunch  as  a  permanent  proj- 
ect. They  even  improved  the  plaza 
area  where  the  meal  is  served.  Stu- 
dent council  members  renovated  a 
small  room  located  between  two 
buildings  to  create  the  snack  bar. 
And  using  proceeds  from  a  chili  sup- 
per the  council  sponsored  in  the  fall, 
the  members  built  a  fiber  glass  roof 
to  cover  the  eating  area. 

"Without  the  student  council's  in- 
terest and  help,  I'm  not  sure  the  sack 
lunch  would  have  been  nearly  so  suc- 
cessful," says  Ms.  Delaney. 

A  crowded  cafeteria  and  long  serv- 
ing lines  are  frustrating  for  both  food 
service  workers  and  students.  To  deal 
with  this  problem,  Morrilton  High 
School  has  added  a  new  serving  line, 


and  to  increase  student  interest, 
hamburger  lunches  are  now  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  menu.  This  change 
was  the  result  of  a  school-wide  sur- 
vey on  lunch  suggested  by  a  student 
committee  and  conducted  by  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  Club. 

"We  feel  the  hamburger  lunch  has 
done  more  for  increasing  participa- 
tion than  anything  else,"  said  Mar- 
ring Byrd,  district  school  food  service 
director.  "Not  everyone  was  sure  that 
it  would  work  at  first,  but  we're  all 
convinced  now." 

The  Type  A  hamburger  lunch  be- 
gan on  a  trial  basis  because  it  would 
increase  the  workload  and  require 
additional  staffing. 

But  the  trial  is  over  now  and  the 
school  has  hired  another  full-time 
employee.  Three  student  assistants 
also  help  serve  lunch. 

"We  make  our  own  hamburger 
patties  since  the  kids  don't  much 
care  for  the  frozen  kind,"  explains 
Betty  Swope,  cafeteria  manager 
at  Morrilton.  "We  buy  fresh  meat 
everyday  from  the  packing  house 
and  make  our  own." 


We  feel  the  hambui;ger  lunch 
has  done  more  for  increasing 
partidpation  than  anything  else. 
Not  everyone  was  sure  that  it 
would  work  at  first,  but  we're 
all  convinced  now. 

district  school  food  service  director 


Cafeteria  workers  make  home- 
made buns  daily  as  well  as  the  salad 
that  goes  along  with  the  meal. 

"This  meal  is  more  expensive  to 
prepare  since  it  includes  an  all-meat 
patty  and  a  large  serving  of  french 
fries,  so  these  customers  have  to  pay 
extra  for  dessert,"  says  Ms.  Swope. 

The  food  must  be  good  because  a 
lot  of  students  buy  double  orders, 
particularly  of  the  hamburger  lunch. 
At  50  cents  a  plate,  even  double  por- 
tions are  a  good  deal. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  students 
also  suggested  a  fruit  plate  which 
wasn't  very  popular  and  was  later  dis- 
continued. 

Students  buy  meals  with  tickets, 
rather  than  money.  This  system  pro- 
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tects  the  identity  of  students  receiv- 
ing free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
and  helps  speed  up  serving  lines. 

The  committee  members  pointed 
out  that  cafeteria  atmosphere  was 
important  to  the  customers,  and  sug- 
gested murals  or  posters  for  the 
walls.  Some  of  the  improvements 
have  already  been  made. 

"We'd  like  some  music  played  dur- 
ing lunch,"  says  a  Morrilton  student. 
"The  sound  system's  already  installed 
so  all  we  need  now  is  permission." 

Schools  may  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish all  the  committees'  sug- 
gested changes  immediately,  but  in 
Arkansas,  students  are  showing  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  lunch  program 
that  is  reflected  in  their  cooperative 
attitude  and  increased  participation. 

I  wondered  how  willing  the 
kids  would  be  to  try  new 
foods^  but  we  got  real  good 
partidpation  for  the  Mexican 
and  Chinese  food. 

cafeteria  manager 


Six  high  schools  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  have  also  used  a  commit- 
tee approach  similar  to  Arkansas' 
schools.  But  because  the  schools  are 
all  in  one  city,  the  committees  were 
able  to  meet  to  share  information 
and  discuss  mutual  problems  and  so- 
lutions. Nearly  40  people,  including 
cafeteria  managers  and  district 
school  food  service  managers,  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

Committees  from  Northeast,  Ed- 
mond  Memorial,  Moore,  Deer  Creek 
and  Choctaw  high  schools  met  at 
Carl  Albert  High  School.  These 
schools,  along  with  24  others  in  Okla- 
homa, are  taking  part  in  a  national 
project  sponsored  by  FNS  and  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Education 
to  increase  lunch  participation. 

The  meeting  introduced  students 
and  food  service  workers  to  a  range 
of  approaches  to  school  lunch  and 
provided  a  forum  for  discussion.  Par- 
ticipants agreed  an  interesting  menu 
is  very  important,  particularly  in  sec- 
ondary schools  where  students  can 
leave  campus  at  lunchtime. 


We  all  have  more  appreciation 
now  for  what  the  cafeteria 
staff  does. 

student 


This  exchange  of  new  ideas  result- 
ed in  some  changes  when  the  com- 
mittees returned  to  their  schools. 

The  Moore  High  School  commit- 
tee was  successful  in  getting  a  salad 
bar  installed  where  students  buying 
the  Type  A  lunch  can  help  them- 
selves to  salad  and  the  dressing  of 
their.choice. 

"I  wasn't  sold  on  the  idea  at  first," 
says  June  Browne,  cafeteria  mana- 
ger, "but  I  am  now.  I've  never  seen 
kids  eat  so  much  salad." 

The  manager  at  Edmond  Memori- 
al, Bette  Daniel,  was  also  a  little 
skeptical  when  the  committee  sug- 
gested serving  food  from  different 
countries  on  "nationality  days." 

"I  wondered  how  willing  the  kids 
would  be  to  try  new  foods,"  remem- 
bers Ms.  Daniel,  "but  we  got  real 
good  participation  for  the  Mexican 
and  Chinese  food." 

Students  know  what  other  stu- 
dents like  to  eat.  With  this  in  mind, 
Margaret  Singer,  food  service  manag- 
er for  Deer  Creek,  visited  a  number 
of  classes  and  asked  the  students  to 
plan  lunch  menus.  The  students  also 

I  wasn't  sold  on  the  idea  at 
first;  but  I  am  now.  I've  never 
seen  kids  eat  so  much  salad. 

cafeteria  manager 


helped  prepare  and  serve  the  meal 
and  cleaned  up  afterwards. 

"This  was  a  good  way  to  show  kids 
exactly  what  goes  into  preparing  a 
school  lunch,"  reports  Norma  Slabot- 
sky.  Deer  Creek's  committee  chair- 
man. "We  all  have  more  apprecia- 
tion now  for  what  the  cafeteria  staff 
does." 

The  committees  also  discussed 
cafeteria   atmosphere.  Participants 


placed  entertainment  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities.  Most  students  enjoy 
juke  boxes,  and  at  Northeast,  stu- 
dents can  bring  their  own  tapes  to 
play  on  the  school's  sound  system 
during  lunch. 

To  encourage  students  to  keep  the 
cafeteria  clean,  customers  now  pay 
an  extra  nickel  for  their  lunch,  which 
they  get  back  when  they  return  the 
tray. 

"Before  we  did  this  we  had  lots  of 
trays  just  left  on  the  tables  and  it 
really  made  the  cafeteria  look  dirty," 
recalls  Gerald  Dawkins,  Carl  Albert 
High  School  principal. 

Committees  are  proving  that  to- 
gether students  and  food  service 
workers  can  provide  answers  to  the 
perplexing  question  of  how  to  attract 
the  teenage  lunch  business. 

At  first  we  served  box  lunches 
in  paper  sacks^  but  changed  to 
cardboard  food  trays  so  we 
could  offer  a  bjgger  variety  of 
food.  You  can't  stick 
everything  in  a  paper  sack. 

cafeteria  manager 


Some  schools  have  worked  out  so- 
lutions to  participation  problems  us- 
ing methods  other  than  the  commit- 
tee approach.  Last  year.  Oral  Merk- 
ley,  cafeteria  manager  at  Vernal  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Vernal,  Utah,  real- 
ized that  two  serving  lines  and  two 
menu  choices  just  weren't  enough  to 
handle  the  school's  1,000  students. 

"Many  times,  students  who  had  al- 
ready purchased  a  meal  ticket  would 
request  a  refund  and  take  their  busi- 
ness to  one  of  the  many  off-campus 
fast  food  service  places,"  recalls  Ms. 
Merkley. 

Adding  a  third  serving  line  was  im- 
possible, so  Ms.  Merkley  improvised, 
and  began  serving  prepackaged  box 
lunches  from  a  table  in  the  cafeteria. 

Besides  the  two  regular  menu 
choices,  the  9-person  cafeteria  staff 
assembles  the  Type  A  box  lunches. 
Student  assistants  supervise  as  cus- 
tomers help  themselves  to  the  lun- 
ches. 

"At  first,  we  served  box  lunches  in 
paper  sacks,"  says  Ms.  Merkley,  "but 
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changed  to  cardboard  food  trays  so 
we  could  offer  a  bigger  variety  of 
food.  You  can't  stick  everything  in  a 
paper  sack." 

The  box  lunch  has  increased  par- 
ticipation about  10  percent.  About 
700  students  are  eating  school  lunch 
every  day  now,  despite  a  10-cent 
increase  in  price  last  year.  All  of  the 
three  lunches  now  cost  50  cents. 

So  far,  box  lunches  aren't  permit- 
ted outside  the  cafeteria. 

"We  try  to  serve  three  totally  dif- 
ferent entrees  in  order  to  give  stu- 
dents a  wide  range  of  choices,"  says 


We  try  to  serve  three  totally 
different  entrees  in  order  to 
give  students  a  wide  range  of 
choices.  But  we  still  must  be 
sure  that  all  three  will  sell 
equally  well. 

cafeteria  manager 


Ms.  Merkley.  "But  we  still  must  be 
sure  that  all  three  will  sell  equally 
well." 

Ms.  Merkley  knows  student  favor- 
ites—combinations that  will  attract 
business.  And  she  can  estimate  the 
quantities  needed.  One  recent  menu 
included  shepherd's  pie  and  hot  dogs 
on  the  hot  lunch  lines  plus  the  ham- 
burger box  lunch.  All  three  items  are 
popular  and  sell  well. 

For  many  food  service  workers, 
the  challenge  of  their  job  is  not  just 
to  see  students  take  the  food  offered, 
but  to  know  they  are  eating  it.  It  was 
this  concern  for  plate  waste  that 
helped  cafeteria  manager  Maxine 
Moore  increase  participation  at 
Franklin  Elementary  in  Provo,  Utah. 

"Last  year,  our  garbage  can  had 
too  much  food  in  it  at  the  end  of 
lunch,"  she  recalls  from  her  experi- 
ence as  a  cook  at  FES.  "I  just  hate 
seeing  good  food  thrown  away  so  -I 
decided  to  do  something  about  it." 

When  she  took  over  as  cafeteria 
manager  last  fall,  Ms.  Moore  met 
with  Principal  Darrell  Hadley  to  dis- 
cuss her  ideas  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion. She  volunteered  to  teach  a  les- 
son herself,  based  on  knowledge  gar- 
nered in  6  years  as  a  cafeteria  cook 
and  acquired  through  summer  school 


food  service  workshops. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  sold  on  the  idea 
and  so  were  the  teachers  when  she 
presented  her  original  lesson  plans 
and  visual  aids. 

"The  faculty  has  given  me  full  co- 
operation in  this  project,  and  without 
their  help  it  never  would  have 
worked,"  Ms.  Moore  explains. 

There  are  about  400  students  en- 
rolled in  kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  grade  at  FES  and  another  32  at- 
tending Headstart  classes.  She  has 
visited  each  class  at  least  once  and  is 
scheduled  for  some  return  visits. 

Her  presentation,  which  varies 
with  the  age  group,  stresses  good 
food  and  the  value  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  Changeable  bulletin 
boards  with  cartoon  characters  ac- 
cent her  talk. 

To  let  students  demonstrate  what 
they  have  learned,  she  passes  around 
a  collection  of  felt  food  cut-outs  and 
asks  students  to  select  only  those 
that  are  nutritious.  The  "good"  food 
selections  are  placed  on  a  large  felt 
doll  hanging  in  front  of  the  class- 
room. 

At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  Ms. 
Moore  has  a  food  tasting  party  using 
examples  of  nutritious  snacks.  Stu- 
dents can  choose  such  things  as  car- 
rot sticks  and  apple  slices. 

"1  really  enjoy  visiting  the  class- 
room," smiles  Ms.  Moore,  who  also 
prepares  lunch  for  nearly  400  stu- 
dents a  day.  The  four  cooks  on  the 
FES  staff  share  Ms.  Moore's  enthusi- 
asm for  nutrition  education  and  have 
helped  teachers  with  special  class 
projects  dealing  with  nutrition. 


Last  year^  our  garbage  can  had 
too  much  food  in  it  at  the  end 
of  lunch.  I  just  hate  seeing 
good  food  thrown  away  so  I 
decided  to  do  something 
about  it 

cafeteria  manager 


Ms.  Moore  serves  hand-decorated 
birthday  cakes  once  a  month,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  students. 

"I'll  bet  these  birthday  cakes  have 
improved  school  spirit  at  least  50  per- 
cent," she  says.  And  seeing  the  stu- 


dents' excitement  over  the  special 
dessert  helps  make  her  point. 

But  is  all  of  Ms.  Moore's  hard  work 
really  worth  it? 

"Yes,"  she  answers  emphatically. 
"We  see  the  results  every  day." 

For  example,  Headstart  and  kin- 
dergarten students  have  half-day 
schedules  that  would  easily  allow 
them  to  eat  lunch  at  home.  But 
about  70  percent  choose  to  eat  at 
school.  Credit  for  this  also  goes  to 
Mr.  Hadley  and  the  teachers  who 
emphasize  the  good  nutrition  availa- 
ble in  the  school  lunch. 

Students  and  teachers  drop  by  ev- 
ery morning  to  check  the  day's  menu. 
And  when  time  allows,  they'll  visit 
with  Ms.  Moore  and  her  staff  who 
know  most  students  by  name. 

"The  kids  once  left  things  on  their 
plate  they  weren't  familiar  with,"  re- 
calls Joe  Bennion,  a  university  stu- 
dent who  helps  clean  the  cafeteria 
following  lunch.  "But  they're  more 
willing  to  try  new  things  now." 

Ms.  Moore  is  hard  at  work  on 
plans  for  next  year  which  call  for  an- 


The  faculty  has  given  me  full 
cooperation  in  this  project^  and 
without  their  help  it  never 
would  have  worked. 

cafeteria  manager 


other  round  of  visits  to  the  class- 
room. She'll  explain  the  Type  A  lunch 
pattern  and  what  it  must  contain  in 
order  to  meet  requirements.  Each 
class  will  develop  a  menu  which  the 
cafeteria  will  prepare. 

"I  may  let  the  kids  help  with  the 
preparation  and  clean  up  so  they'll 
have  a  better  idea  of  what  it  takes  to 
produce  a  school  lunch,"  she  says. 

And  so  it  is  at  FES,  everyone  is  get- 
ting involved  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  credit  must  go  to  Ms. 
Moore  who  set  out  to  reduce  plate 
waste,  and  ended  up  winning  student 
participation  and  faculty  support. 

But  the  real  winners  are  the  stu- 
dents who  get  a  lesson  in  good  nutri- 
tion everytime  they  eat  in  the  cafe- 
teria. And  when  it's  good  to  eat  the 
lesson  is  a  lot  easier  to  swallow. 
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By  Benedicto  Montoya 

An  hour  before,  the  weather  for 
flying  was  ideal.  The  single  engine, 
pontoon-equipped  plane,  sitting  in  a 
cove  adjacent  to  Juneau  airport,  was 
fueled  and  ready.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  weather  changed.  At  best  it 
would  be  a  bumpy  30-minute  flight 
to  the  fishing  village  of  Hoonah. 

Once  there,  the  decision  could  be 
made  to  return  or  continue  on  to  the 
other  villages  scheduled  for  a  visit 
that  particular  day. 

The  decision  to  go  was  made  by  a 
slight  young  woman  who  visits  towns 
and  villages  throughout  Alaska  as 
part  of  her  job.  It  was  summertime, 
the  best  time  to  travel,  and  she  had  a 
lot  of  ground  and  water  to  cover  be- 
fore the  Alaskan  winter  made  travel 
really  difficult. 

Joanna  Demmert  is  a  field  rep- 
resentative for  FNS.  She,  and  her  two 
colleagues,  officer-in-charge  of  the 
Anchorage  field  office,  Les  Home, 
and  FNS  field  representative,  Dave 
Bailey,  have  responsibility  for  author- 


izing stores  in  Alaska  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  making 
sure  they  abide  by  the  Federal  regu- 
lations that  govern  the  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  travel  in 
Alaska,  being  a  field  representative  is 
not  a  job  most  people  would  want, 
and  many  have  declined.  But  Joanna 
Demmert  has  been  at  it  for  4  years. 

Ms.  Demmert,  however,  has  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  being  a  field 
representative  in  this  rugged  State. 
She  was  born  there,  raised  there,  and 
takes  great  pride  in  her  native 
Alaskan  heritage.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Tlingit  Indian  Tribe.  Her  father, 
she  pointed  out,  was  well  known 
throughout  Southern  Alaska  and  for 
many  years  operated  the  first  fish 
cannery  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
near  Ketchikan. 

Field  representatives  say  that 
Alaska  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  tough- 
est of  the  States  to  travel  in.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year,  staff  members  in 
the  Anchorage-based  FNS  field  office 
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have  traveled  a  total  of  15,348  miles 
by  automobile  and  108,173  by  air. 
There  are  about  550  stores  author- 
ized to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Alaska,  many  of  them 
reachable  only  by  single-engine 
plane  or  boat.  In  comparison,  one 
city  in  another  part  of  the  FNS 
Western  region  — San  Francisco  — has 
about  1,370  stores  spread  over  a  50- 
square-mile  area,  nearly  all  of  them 
reachable  by  city  bus. 

Because  of  the  need  to  utilize 
single-engine  aircraft  as  much  as  they 
do,  Alaska  field  representatives  look 
for  the  most  economical  service 
available.  A  charter  is  $70  per  hour, 
so  they  try  to  use  those  flights  that 
travel  to  remote  villages  with  mail 
and  supplies  on  an  unscheduled  but 
somewhat  regular  basis.  And  the  cost 
for  some  of  these  flights,  Ms.  Dem- 
mert  explained,  is  comparable  to 
round-trip  cab  fare  in  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 

"However,"  she  added,  "if  no  such 


Ms.  Demmert  and  pilot 
prepare  to  fly  to  an  isolated 
Alaskan  village  [above  and 
left).  Boat  [above]  is  anoth- 
er means  of  transportation. 

flight  exists,  or  time  becomes  a  fac- 
tor, we  try  to  locate  others  who  want 
to  share  a  charter.  As  a  last  resort  we 
charter  a  flight." 

Once  the  field  representative 
arrives  at  a  village,  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  miles  to  the  store. 

"With  the  plane  waiting  or  sched- 
uled to  pick  you  up  in  an  hour,  you 
can't  waste  much  time  on  the 
ground,"  Joanna  Demmert  said.  So 
to  get  where  she's  going  as  fast  as  she 
can,  she  borrows  a  car,  hitches  a  ride 
or  even  rides  a  bicycle. 

When  Alaska  field  representatives 
leave  the  office  in  Anchorage  for  a 
round  of  village  store  visits,  they  are 
likely  to  be  gone  a  week  or  more. 
This  is  because  they  try  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible  on  these 
trips,  and  because  they  are  never 
quite  sure  of  travel  arrangements, 
connections,  and,  of  course,  the 
weather. 

Ms.  Demmert  has  often  flown  into 
a  small  village  under  the  threat  of 


bad  weather  and  been  unable  to  get 
out  or  unwilling  to  chance  the  flight. 
Few  of  the  villages  she  visits  have  ho- 
tels but  when  she's  stranded,  she 
always  finds  a  home  with  a  cousin,  a 
distant  relative,  or  with  one  of  her 
many  friends  or  friends  of  the  family. 
Native  Alaskans,  she  explained,  have 
very  strong  ties  to  one  another.  Many 
times  children  who  have  been  or- 
phaned, for  example,  just  move  in 
with  relatives  or  close  family  friends. 

Les  Home  and  Dave  Bailey,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  camp  out  in 
the  schoolhouse,  council  hall  or  a 
warm  room  in  the  back  of  a  store.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  to  carry 
sleeping  bags  and  warm  clothing 
when  traveling  during  bad  weather. 

Ms.  Demmert  has  seen  a  great 
many  changes  in  the  stores  during 
her  years  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

"Stocks  of  food  have  increased  as 
has  the  variety  of  food,"  she  said. 
"More  stores  are  now  carrying  fresh 
produce  because  people  now  have 
the  means  to  purchase  it." 

Les  Home  recalls  going  out  to  the 
Bethel  area  when  the  program  first 
began  and  seeing  eggs  being  sold 
singly.  On  his  last  trip  to  that  area, 
people  were  buying  them  by  the 
dozen. 

FNS  field  representatives  visit 
about  half  of  the  nearly  550  author- 
ized stores  once  a  year.  They  visit  the 
other  half  — stores  with  food  stamp 
redemptions  of  $400  or  more  per 
month  — twice  a  year.  They  make 
sure  that  the  stores  have  adequate 
stocks  of  food  and  are  familiar  with 
program  regulations. 

In  addition,  they  make  special 
compliance  visits  to  stores  that  ap- 
pear to  have  excessive  redemption  of 
coupons.  In  the  48  States,  field  repre- 
sentatives make  these  special  visits 
within  30  days  after  noticing  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  redemptions. 
In  Alaska,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  travel,  field  representatives  have 
an  additional  15  days  to  make  the 
trip  to  determine  the  reason  for  the 
increase. 

"Special  circumstances  here  make 
certain  adjustments  in  timing 
necessary,"  Joanna  Demmert  said. 
"But  essentially  we  operate  the  same 
way  as  our  colleagues  in  all  the  other 
FNS  field  offices." 
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Fish  remain  the  main 
source  of  food  for  many 
native  Alaskans.  (Below) 
Fred  Hurley  and  his  wife 
prepare  a  recent  catch 
for  curing.  The  dried 
fish  will  provide  food 
for  the  coming  winter. 
The  food  stamp  program 
serves  as  a  buffer  when 
the  summer's  salmon 
catch  is  not  enough  to 
carry  a  family  through  the 
winter.  [Above  right)  OIC 
Les  Home  and  the  opera- 
tor of  New  Stuyahok's 
community  cooperative 
store  discuss  food  stamp 
regulations. 


Villagers  help  meet  local  needs 


By  Benedicto  Montoya 

Fred  Hurley  has  lived  along  the 
Nushagak  River  in  the  Alaskan 
village  of  Ekwok  all  of  his  life.  He  is  a 
fisherman,  a  hunter,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  his  small  home  garden. 
When  king  salmon  are  running  in  the 
Nushagak,  Fred  and  most  of  his  fam- 
ily are  up  early,  checking  the  nets 
and  handling  the  catch. 

This  looks  like  a  good  year  for  the 
Hurley  family  as  well  as  the  other  na- 
tive Alaskans  who  live  in  this  small, 
isolated  village.  Already  a  number  of 
the  big  salmon  have  been  caught,  cut 
into  long  thin  strips,  and  left  to  dry  in 
the  sun  in  preparation  for  the  bitter 
winter  ahead. 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean  village  of 
Barrow,  a  meeting  of  village  and 
Federal  government  officials  abrup- 
tly ends  as  word  reaches  them  from 
beyond  the  ice  fields  that  a  whale  has 
been  killed.  The  meeting  does  not  re- 
sume for  3  days  as  the  Eskimo 
villagers  celebrate,  and  divide  and 
store  this  traditional  food  which  once 


meant  survival  for  the  Arctic  Circle 
village. 

On  Chichagof  Island  in  Southwest 
Alaska,  most  of  the  village  fishing 
fleet  is  still  at  anchor  as  the  residents 
of  Hoonah,  mostly  Tlingit  Indians, 
patiently  await  the  first  run  of 
salmon.  A  60-pound  salmon  was 
caught  this  morning,  yet  these  com- 
mercial fishermen  still  feel  that  this 
will  not  be  a  profitable  year  since  the 
number  of  fish  caught  each  season 
has  been  declining  for  several  years. 

In  years  past,  Alaskans  have  relied 
on  success  at  hunting,  fishing  and 
gathering  from  the  land  and  sea  to 
provide  food  for  the  family  table. 
And,  like  Fred  Hurley,  many  native 
Alaskans  and  long-time  residents  of 
the  49th  State  take  great  pride  in  con- 
tinuing to  rely  upon  these  traditional 
skills.  But  there  is  a  backup  system  to 
which  they  can  turn  if  they  are  in 
need  of  food  help— the  food  stamp 
program. 

Alaska  operates  the  food  stamp 


program  under  national  standards  set 
by  FNS  for  all  States.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  higher  cost  of  food  in 
Alaska,  there  are  higher  income  eligi- 
bility standards  and  proportionately 
larger  food  stamp  allotments  for 
Alaskan  participants. 

About  one-third  of  the  State's 
20,000  food  stamp  participants  live  in 
the  major  population  centers,  such  as 
Anchorage,  Juneau,  and  Fairbanks. 
In  metropolitan  areas,  the  program 
operates  like  it  does  anywhere  else: 
households  make  application  for 
food  stamps  at  the  local  welfare  of- 
fice; eligibility  workers  assess  the 
merit  of  their  applications;  qualified 
households  receive  authorization  to 
purchase  stamps;  and  the  stamps  are 
spent  at  supermarkets  or  corner  gro- 
cery stores  for  food. 

Basically  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  "bush"  or  at  the  village  level. 
However,  the  task  of  bringing  the 
program  to  the  people  and  adminis- 
tering it  in  these  areas  is  more  com- 
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plicated.  Because  the  population  is 
isolated,  scattered,  and  diverse,  there 
are  special  transportation  problems, 
communication  difficulties,  language 
barriers  and  a  centuries  old  sub- 
sistence level  lifestyle  that  hasn't 
seen  a  need  for  receipts  and  paper 
clips. 

Ekwok,  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nushagak  River  in  southcentral 
Alaska,  is  somewhat  typical  of  many 
Alaskan  villages.  There  are  no  roads 
leading  out  of  this  small  village  of 
less  than  200  people.  It's  a  full  day's 
journey  down  river  by  boat  to  the 
area's  population  center,  Dillingham, 
and  an  hour  or  so  up  river  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  New  Stuyahok. 
Other  than  the  river,  access  is  by  light 
plane.  Before  the  snows,  the  planes 
are  equipped  with  wheels  for  the 
village's  mostly  gravel  runway.  In  the 
winter,  skis  replace  the  wheels.  Many 
villages  can  only  be  reached  by  float 
planes. 

Ekwok  has  a  store  which  has  been 


authorized  by  FNS  field  representa- 
tives to  accept  food  coupons.  The 
store,  which  is  the  only  formalized  re- 
tail activity  in  the  village,  has  in  the 
past  year  grown  from  what  FNS 
Alaska  field  representatives  call  "an 
under-the-bed  store,"  to  a  full- 
fledged  one-room  general  store.  The 
"under-the-bed  stores,"  which  serve 
many  villages,  are  simply  retail  out- 
lets operated  out  of  a  home. 

Many  villages,  heartened  by  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  food 
stamp  recipients,  have  begun  com- 
munity cooperative  stores.  This  is  the 
case  with  New  Stuyahok.  Supplies 
for  the  stores  in  Ekwok  and  New 
Stuyahok  are  shipped  in  by  barge 
when  the  weather  and  river  condi- 
tions permit.  During  the  winter  they 
are  flown  in. 

Travel  to  most  points  in  Alaska  is, 
at  best,  unscheduled.  "You  don't  say 
when  you  will  be  there,"  explained  a 
long  time  resident  of  the  State,  "just 
that  you  will  be." 

Dorothy  Emmons,  the  State  de- 
partment of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices southcentral  district  representa- 
tive, faces  daily  the  problems  of 
transportation  and  communications. 
From  her  office  in  Dillingham,  she 
can  reach  only  one  village  by  road. 
Yet,  she  has  responsibility  for  three 
regional  offices  serving  25  villages. 

To  make  the  food  stamp  program 
available  to  people  at  the  village 
level  on  a  continuing  basis,  she  ex- 
plains, the  State  has  come  up  with  a 
unique  system  using  "fee  agents."  A 
fee  agent  is  a  villager  who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  through  the  village 
council  to  help  villagers  apply  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  agent's  role,  according  to 
Ms.  Emmons,  is  not  to  make  de- 
cisions about  who  is  eligible  for  the 
program.  That  is  left  up  to  a  qualified 
eligibility  worker  in  the  regional  or 
district  office. 

The  fee  agent  explains  the  pro- 
gram, assists  the  villager  with  the  ap- 
plication, and  verifies  by  his  signa- 
ture that  the  information  contained 
in  the  application  is  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge.  The  agent  is  famil- 
iar with  program  requirements,  appli- 
cation procedures,  and  necessary 
documentation,  and  he  explains  all 
this  in  simple  terms  and  in  the  native 
language  of  the  applicant.  For  each 


household  certified  eligible  for  the 
program,  the  agent  receives  a  fee  of 
$4  from  the  State  department  of 
health  and  social  services. 

Ms.  Emmons  has  a  "good  feeling" 
that  the  fee  agent  system  is  reaching 
people.  She  sees  no  alternative  to  the 
service  provided  by  the  agents  and 
feels  that  it  provides  the  villagers 
with  access  to  the  program  and  helps 
in  dealing  with  the  complexities  of 
government. 

Once  an  application  is  complete, 
it  is  mailed  to  the  appropriate  re- 
gional office  of  the  department  of 
health  and  social  services.  There  a 
trained  eligibility  worker  reviews  the 
application  and  supporting  docu- 
mentation, and  determines  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  eligible  for  participation.  If 
certified  eligible,  the  applicant  then 
receives  his  or  her  authorization-to- 
purchase  card  by  mail. 

In  many  remote  areas,  recipients 
purchase  stamps  by  mail.  However, 
the  department  of  social  services 
also  has  29  district  offices  which 
issue  food  stamps,  and  four  post  of- 
fices sell  them.  There  are  no  banks  or 
private  agencies  which  issue  stamps 
in  Alaska. 

Food  stamp  participation  fluc- 
tuates throughout  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  Rod  Betit,  Alaska's  food  stamp 
manager.  He  points  out  that  the  over- 
all economic  situation  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  and  participation  has 
shown  a  definite  decrease  since  work 
began  on  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

But  village  participation  is  still 
closely  tied  to  the  subsistence  life- 
style of  the  villagers,  and  fluctuations 
coincide  with  fishing  seasons,  beaver 
trapping,  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  canneries.  Ms.  Emmons  points 
out  that  for  many  native  Alaskans 
pay-days  are  seasonal.  This  has  made 
many  families  excellent  budgeters, 
able  to  manage  their  food  stamps 
from  month  to  month. 

To  make  the  food  stamp  program 
compatible  with  subsistance  living, 
FNS  amended  program  regulations  in 
July  to  allow  recipients  to  use  stamps 
to  purchase  non-explosive  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment. 

And  that  change,  says  Dorothy 
Emmons,  will  be  a  help  to  Alaskan 
natives  who  want  to  continue  their 
tradition  of  providing  their  families 
with  food  from  the  land  and  sea. 
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All  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  available  to  everyone 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  political  belief. 
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